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On a world scale, the bourgeoisie has gained a temporary ascend¬ 
ency. Successive bourgeois victories in Germany, Spain, etc, isola¬ 
tion and weakening of the USSR and above all the atomization of the 
international revolutionary movement have allowed the exploiters to 
maintain their hold and proceed to the first stage of the second im¬ 
perialist world war. 


But fundamentally the contradiction between socialized product¬ 
ion and individual appropriation, the basic contradiction of capit¬ 
alism, has remained insoluble and has sharpened. The decay of capi¬ 
talism has gone on at an increased tempo. Revolutionary crises are 
rising anew, with ever less chance for the bourgeoisie to succeed in 
either heading off or beheading them. The temporary bourgeois as¬ 
cendency is within the framework of general bourgeois decline and 
proletarian advance. 


The U.S. bourgeoisie has suffered severely; in the first crisis, 
decline of production was greatest in the U.S. The weakness of the 
enemy is an important factor in revolutionary analysis and action. 
Therefore, the aim of this thesis must be to estimate the stage of 
decay of the U.S. bourgeoisie, and on this basis to weigh the poli¬ 
cies and perspectives of U.S. capitalism, the probable action of la¬ 
bor, and the tasks of the ITarxists in the coming crucial period. 

1-THE US IN DECAY 

I - The U.S. reached the status of a leading nation just as the en¬ 
tire world capitalist system plunged irrevocably into decay. For a 
period, this late arrival allowed U.S. bosses to shove off their 
burdens on the rest of the world and enjoy a brief : 'prosperity". 
3ut when the U.S. hit the graveyard route in 1929, its late arrival 
and incomplete and cumbersome system interacted with the general de¬ 
cay to lay new and greater burdens on it. 

On the one hand, because its trade is world trade, its industry 
world industry, and its finance world finance to an extent never be¬ 
fore seen, the crisis of U.S. economy is immediately that of world 
economy. But because of lateness on the scene, it is burdened v/ith 
duplication of functions between state and national governments and 
within the national government, with a burocratic apparatus and col¬ 
onial system that had to be largely built in the decay period with 
all the contradictions of that period. The great international fin¬ 
ance-capital machines of U.S* imperialism are imperfectly integrated 
with the international machine of U.S. imperialism as a whole. 

The perfection of its industrial machine, the weight of its fin- 
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ancial machine, the power of its state - these make the U.S. the 
greatest imperial power the world has ever seen. But in the decay 
period, these very things make its contradiction mere acute and its 
fall more rapid. 

COLLAPSE IN INDUSTRY 

A - U.S. industry is Bankrupt Because of its fundamental composit¬ 
ion. Since surplus value is extracted from variable capital only, 
the steadily-rising proportion of constant over variable capital ne¬ 
cessitated by high technique inhibits the refinancing of the indus¬ 
trial machine, not to speak of the financing of new ventures. 

Of U.S. basic industries, coal, railroad, housing, merchant mar¬ 
ine are incapable of getting to their feet. Where in 1929, 2.19% of 
rail property was in the hands of receivers, in 1938 30.67% was 
bankrupt. In the same period, operating revenues sank from $1,463- 
406,000 to $813,335,000. There has been a great lag in replacing 
obsolete equipment, whose cumulative effect is yet to be felt'. 

Housing labor unemployment offers a striking picture of the de¬ 
cline of the building industry. Figures from 24 representative cit¬ 
ies for Sept., 1939, reveal that unemployment of housing labor ran 
from 4 to 18% over the average union labor unemployment. The fall 
upturn affected housing only in such cases as Seattle, Los Angeles 
and Detroit where building went on in relation to war production. 

Auto, steel, aircraft, etc, though technically solvent, are 
supported largely, and in aircraft to a decisive extent, by war- 
drive subsidy. Among lighter industries, shoe for example is in a 
state of constant crisis* The decentralization so proudly noted in 
textile, garment, etc. by bourgeois economists (lj is actually a 
move in this direction. On the one hand a running-away from unions, 
and on the other, a well-organized game of swiping industries ty one 
city from another, it actually disrupts existing interconnections 
without substituting anything mere efficient. 


(l) Bourgeois economists constantly look tc recapitalisation of an 
old industry or development of a new one as the royal road out of 
crisis. They omit to say who is going to invest in the fabulous a- 
mount of locomotives, for example. As for new industries, financing 
of television is a good case. In an article blandly predicting bus- 
ineaa upturn on the shoulders of television, the 3ATEVEP0ST informs, 
us that television has to date been financed by radio, movieor el¬ 
ectric outfits whose main purpose is to have an anchor to windward 
in case someone else puts it over. If it should be financed and eat 
into their revenues, they would have to be cut in. But the only re¬ 
sult of their labors is to increase the number of thumbs in the soup 
if such financing should be carried thru, and thus to decrease its 
possibility, by further lowering the rate of profit on any invest¬ 
ment • 
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V/h.i 1 e the population increased 15,000,000 in the 30s, production 
declined hy 1/5. This was a reversal of a trend in all U.S. econom¬ 
ic development. In each previous decade, industrial production had 
risen, from 2 times in the 1900s to l/3 in the 20s. The decay stage 
forcibly reversed this trend. 

Destruction of means of production goes on constantly, not only 
directly as in U.S. agriculture, but through obsolescence not re¬ 
placed, as in railroad. New industries are either strangled by ina¬ 
bility of capitalism to finance them profitably, or else work, not 
for the integration of industry, but for the disintegration of ex¬ 
isting connections (1). Host enormous of all, the corollary cf war 
subsidy is that means of production are derailed into producing 
means of destruction - a huge potential destruction of these very 
productive means. 

Moreover, where not based on previously-existing facilities, the 
financing of new war industries becomes more difficult. In the 
case of the Garand rifle, for example, where quantity production of 
a semi-automatic type was required, the government provided ^8,710- 
000 for 65000 of the new guns, more than $1000 a gun. This fantastic 
price becomes credible when it is realized that the price was to co¬ 
ver not only regular cost of production plus profit, but the cost of 
equipment, plant, etc - that the government had to set the manufac¬ 
turer up in business in order to buy back his product. 

THE STATES* THE CRISIS 

B - The state machine of U.S. capitalism is the saving genius of the 
greater part of the bosses, supporting them by direct or indirect 
subsidy, or imposing on them a regulation that they could not create 
by' themselves• But this is done at the cost of a growth of burocra- 
tic parasitism and state costs. It is a direct force in promoting 
the fall in the rate and mass of profit and spreading the crisis to 
such industries as would otherwise "escape" it. 

The maintaining of collapsing economic units is no simple job of 
collecting and pro-rating money. It requires a huge machine, all 
the more so since the decay-built government superstructure main¬ 
tains 48 local machines under one huge national one. Built up in 
the era of decay, the new burocracy has nowhere near the efficiency 
of the British or German civil services._ Bureaus work at cross-pur¬ 
poses! to take the classic example, while one federal bureau ta-es 
land out of cultivation, another works full time putting it back in¬ 
to cultivation. The different departments maintain their own rainia- 

(1) Trucking and bus lines, for example, are admittedly largely tied 
in with rails. But instead of acting as supplements to each other, 
as rail and rapid transit lines did to-a large degree, they continue 
to compete over large areas. It is an odd situation when a monopoly 
is in violent and suicidal competition with - itselfJ 
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ture attorney-generals' offices and in some cases, their own little 
state departments. 

This is one of the chief Republican complaints against the New 
Deal; in 1932 it was one of Roosevelt's charges against Hoover. "Ec¬ 
onomy" by reorganization or slashing of -departments is a treasured 
bourgeois myth. Each of these bureaus was set up to help some par¬ 
ticular bourgeois interest; each has sunk its roots into the polit¬ 
ical system and has its niche in the apparatus of capitalist rule. 
Economy drives merely curb their most unbridled excesses, as reform 
drives aim to keep graft in its place, not eliminate it. To date, 
reorganization has consisted of moving the bureaus bodily from one 
department to another with little actual saving. The growth of this 
monstrosity is a staple of the U.S. scene. 

BALANCE THE BUDGET? 

For a picture of what is happening to U.S. economy, examine the 
Federal budget. Direct subsidies thru public works, etc, are some¬ 
thing under a billion; "national defense" slightly under 2 billion 
(1). Work relief and agrarian together come to about 2 billion 
more. All of these have a certain validity from the boss viewpoint, 
the more so since a huge part of "relief" is actually subsidy to 
this industry or that, or using under-scale labor for jobs that had 
to be done in any event. 

But now come three items: Pensions and retirements (whether to 
the burocracy as a caste, or to veterans, etc, this is actually sup¬ 
port to the political machine), operating expense, and interest on 
the public debt, every one of them topping a billion. Add to this 
that under each of the other heads a large part of the burocracy in 
the lower reaches is comprised, and we reach the conclusion that 
fully half the federal budget is going to keep the boss executive 
committee in operation. 

For several years, deficits have run from 3 to 4 billion. The 
coming year's deficit is "estimated" at 2 billion - which means that 
it will be well over 2 billion. And the interest on the public debt 
already stands at a billion by itself. It requires no mathematical 
genius to calculate that the time is approaching when the refinanc¬ 
ing of such a debt would be impossible. 

Nor is this the whole. State and city machines are notoriously 
shakier than the national. In 1939, Chicago had a budget of 37,000- 
000 for running expenses, :,)14,865,438 for bonds and interest, and 
)9,250,000 for all others. Interest and bonds had jumped from ,,>6393- 
000 in 1938. 

(1) Actually, the national defense budget is much greater. Auxil¬ 
iary ships for war purposes are included under the public works bud¬ 
get the CCC under relief etc. 
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Like anything else which pays cash, federal obligations are ei¬ 
ther controlled or owned by the big bourgeoisie. To scale down the 
debt by paying off part, even if it were possible, would strike at 
one of their centers of revenue. Uncontrolled inflation or repudia¬ 
tion would do the same. They are stuck with a public debt which has 
outgrown its old convenient purpose as a breeding ground for idle 
dollars, and become a Frankenstein *s monster (l). 

COLONIAL PROFITS 

C - On the sphere of international economic relations, a contradic¬ 
tion has developed between realization of super-profits on capital 
already invested in the U.S. imperial domain and the investment of 
new capital. In the decay period, the previous investment operates 
to inhibit further investment. 

In Venezuela, for example, oil and gold industries of fabulous 
value have been developed fairly recently. On this basis U.S. (and 
to a lesser degree, British) capital has gained huge profits, and a 
firm footing put under the national economy. The result has been a 
rise in value of Venezuelan currency, which holds back investment in 
any but gold., oil or previously-existant cattle industry, since in¬ 
vestment of capital must be on the basis of the high i->rices bolster¬ 
ed by the previous industries. 

This is an extreme example, but no more certain of results than 
the U.S. tariff policy (2). In the old days, capital investment in 
the colonies was comparatively simple. Capital was expended in the 
backward area in bringing equipment and man-power together. The 
product was sold on the world market, and the super-profit returned 
as interest on capital. Development of Cuban sugar would follow the 
general pattern: 1. Capital accumulated in the U.S. is invested in 
Cuba, and 2. turned into equipment produced on the world market or 
into Cuban labor 3. producing sugar which is sold on the world mar¬ 
ket to 4. realize the U.3. investor’s profit. 

Protection vs. free trade was a question of d.eveloping the home 


(1) Bourgeois and proletarian views on government expense are of 
course 100^ opposed. From the worker's viewpoint, taxes are in the 
end passed down to him and taken out of his living standard as sure¬ 
ly as boss profits. His interest is to demand as much as possible, 
and demand an end to taxes striking him directly. But to the boss, 
every cent that goes into the state machine is money that might have 
gone into his profits. 

(2) This antagonism reduces the struggle of free-trade vs. protect¬ 
ion to gibberish. Holey describes the 1932 battle between Hull's 
school and ’’protectionists" with an autarchic perspective like him¬ 
self. We have seen on the world scale that "autarchy" develops the 
same sort of set-up as Hull's :, free trade". 
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industry* Cuban sugar was at a disadvantage compared to Utah sugar, 
but it entered the U.S* market on equal terms with E. Indian or any 
other non-U*S. sugar. Today, the preferential tariff agreements are 
on quite another basis, so far as the semi-colonial areas are con¬ 
cerned. With the shrinking of the world market, it becomes import¬ 
ant that U.S. capital be expended on machinery bought in the U.S. 
market, and that the U.S. market be used as far as possible to real¬ 
ize profits on U.S.-invested capital only. 

Thence the Hull tariff pacts. U.S. capital to Brazil will be 
spent via a breach for U.S. use only in the Brazilian tariff wall, 
on U.S* equipment. In exchange, by special lowering of U.S. tariffs 
the U.S. market will permit only realization•from Brazilian cattle 
or coffee. British colonial products financed by British capital 
must probably overcome a tariff wall to enter the U.S. market. That 
this atomizes the world market and world division of labor by chan¬ 
nelizing international trade artificially is obvious; less apparent 
is the effect on capital-investment in other industries in the af¬ 
fected area. 

In effect, the investor has one choice: the field in which the 
U.S. has a preferential agreement. Since in one form or another 
such pacts take up an increasing bulk of the market, investment in a 
new field finds a blank wall when the product must be realized into 
terms of money. Investment of surplus capital in the colonies be¬ 
comes increasingly difficult (1). 

The use of the treaty system a3 an opening wedge in other im¬ 
perialist siJheres of influence (Eire pact or the proposed Argentina 
pact) is also only secondarily a means of marketing commodities.The 
purpose here, to build a force against the present ruler, is a part 
of the war drive and produces no considerable result in return on 
capital invested in the area with which the treaty was made. 

BOSS PEPSI'ECTIVE 

D - This situation renders every crisis a potential death--grapple. 
Crises come more rapidly, and the intervals of prosperity in between 
are short and steadily lower. Productive forces destroyed during 
the crisis are replaced only partially or not at all during the "up¬ 
swing" . 

The only temporary solution for the U.S. bourgeoisie is to in¬ 
crease the extraction of surplus-value per worker in its existing 


(1) Sen. Barbour claims that the rise in foreign trade claimed as a 
victory by Hull was attributable solely to the Eastern War. Land, 
chairman of the Maritime Commission, deprecated the possibility of 
greatly-increased South .American trade due to the European War. Hot 
itself the problem of the market for capital, this indicates the di¬ 
fficulties of the bourgeois position. 
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base and to spread its base to include more workers (1). That is 
to, cu t down on the standard of living of the American workers, and 
seize.new backward areas from other imperialists. The U.S. bour¬ 
geoisie as a whole is on the road to Fascism and imperialist war” 
differences within it can only be as to stage, tempo and method in 
the drive for imperialist hegemony. 

It is important to understand that the U.S. is in full decay, 
that its strategy can at best slow its downward path. The workers 
of the U.S. are up against a class which is ever mere panicky, whose 
organs of rule creak mere every day. Crises throw its apparatus and 
policy into confusion. The U.S. is driven on by its own bankruptcy 
in its striving for world hegemony (2). 

That establishes the frame for the coming struggle in the U.S.: 
A working class never yet decisively defeated in major battle is co¬ 
ming into ever more open contradiction with an imperialism whose ac¬ 
tions are dictated by the necessity of despair, which finds it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to join battle on its own ground or to control 
the forces at its disposal* 

2-US. POLICY TODAY 

A - The perspective of the bourgeoisie as a whole: By the 30s, U.S. 
capitalism, taken by surprise by the crisis, had lost ground on both 
the international and national arenas. Abroad, it met repeated de¬ 
feat at the hands of economically-weaker but politically-consolidat¬ 
ed British imperialism. At home, industry and finance seemed on the 
point of collapse. An unemployed movement of many thousands had a- 
risen. Industrial labor was pressing past the old class-collaborat¬ 
ion set-up at point after point. Agrarian unrest, movement of the 
"new middle class" to the left, signs of revolt among such varied 
strata as youth, old-age, Negro - all of these presented a problem 
which had to be met. 

First task of the government was to stem the proletarian tide^ 
while increasing enormously its aid to industry and finance* More¬ 
over, this had to be done essentially at the cost of the workers 
themselves. Roosevelt carried out the difficult task of financing 
his "reforms" by controlled inflation, 3oth by a drop from the gold 


(1) Profits are not cut off, nor does capital cease to accumulate. 
Profits continue enormous, and complete collapse of large houses is 
rare. But the fall in profit rate alone is enough! 

(2) For example, in the face of the ’29 crash, the U.S. bourgeoisie 
reacted with a period of confused panic. The first almost-universal 
panic turned into an equally irrational FDR feeling at the time of 
the solution of the banking crisis, and only after some time.did the 
bourgeoisie shake down into pros and antis* Yet this was mild com¬ 
pared to some of the problems that they will face shortly. 
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standard, by readying issuance of money and credit and by a policy 
of silver-buying, concessions were given to the vvorkers - at the ex¬ 
pense of the workers (1). 

On the crest of the short-lived business upturn and resulting 
from the cut in workers' standards, the industrial struggle boiled 
over, smashing- open the old AEL collaboration set-up. New Deal re¬ 
formism succeeded in heading off the upsurge into the new CIO buro- 
cratic machine and, thru Labor Board and similar channels r diverting 
the workers' struggle into the swamp of bourgeois legalism* 

At the same time, the agrarian, youth, social security struggles 
were beheaded, either by such state agencies as the AAA, NYA or So¬ 
cial Security, or by the patchwork Epic, Townsend, etc. movements. 
Those workers nearing socialist consciousness were herded into the 
social-reformist movements successfully. 

In the same period occurred the atomization of the American Com¬ 
munist movement. Eirst the Workers Party, largely founded on the 
'31-2 upsurge and then the Revolutionary Workers League were succes¬ 
sfully diverted into channels of centrism. Large groups of workers 
moving toward llarxism were turned away. The New Deal victories had 
their role here, as well, but the German, Austrian and Spanish de¬ 
feats played a heavy part in this degeneration. 

THE NEW DEAL 

But New Deal reformism was the reformism of decay capitalism. 
The hall-mark of reformism in the_ past had been granting of actual 
concessions to one group of workers at the expense of another, in 
order to divide them against themselves. While this played a role 
in the New Deal (NYA, special white-collar projects to divide 7FPA 
skilled and manual, differential treatment of unions) the prime rule 
of the New Deal had necessarily to be to depress all groups. 

Where the great craft unions, cooperative organizations, etc 
were founded, on the basis of pre-decay reformism, decay reformism 
operated directly to shatter those organizations that did not fight 
against it. Almost-complete wiping out of the unemployed organizat¬ 
ions, disruption of the union movement, decline in agrarian organiz¬ 
ations proved all too well that the capitalist dry-rot spread to 
whoever cooperated with the system. 

Thus it was that the New Deal measures had an almost invariable 
dual role. The very institution that granted the reform must be so 


(1) The extent of this expedient was of course limited; "controlled” 
inflation becomes uncontrolled if continued too far. But its uses 
were infinite. It worked to tie up Ilexico and China to the dollar - 
to support sections of industry like mining directly - to defeat the 
pound in the world market. 
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designed as to take away or prepare to take away the "gain". Thus 
WPA is used to cut standards of building labor; the CCC is a direct 
militarizer of youth; the Social Security Board sets up the apparat¬ 
us to draft and regiment labor in the coming war. 

The NLRB is a case in point. Supposedly a labor gain, it was 
forced to grant concessions tc head off the '36 strike wave. But 
from the first, it functioned as a Btrike-breaking instrument. It 
managed to drag inter-union struggles into the Federal Courts to an 
extent never before dreamed of. Federal injunctions have been used 
by one union against another, etc. New, with the twilight of the 
reformist stage, it appears that the effect of the NLRB was to es¬ 
tablish a framework for strike-breaking openly, as well as by indir¬ 
ection. 


Moat important of all, the New Beal reformism was attended by 
militarization on an unheard-of scale. a Cn Jan. 28, .1938, President 

Roosevelt... demanded an enormous increase in naval outlays. One 

week before, the House...passed the regular naval appropriation, 
granting the Navy substantially all it had called for.... The sudden 
demand for an immense increase...was not related to defending the A- 
merican zone of interest in the Western hemisphere, (for) Admiral 
Leahy testified that the Navy was then ready to defend this zone.' 1 
(Beard). ;, It should be born in mind that this (the 'emergency arm¬ 
ing") is net a spur-of-the-moment makeshift, but the result of a 
long-continued General Staff survey." (liaj. Bupuy). 

The needs of British imperialism, whose industrial plant was in 
worse condition yet, were used by U.S. imperialism to extend its po¬ 
tential arms capacity. The 1937 steel upturn drew heavily from Bri¬ 
tish orders, as aircraft is doing today. U.S. bosses built up their 
plant to some degree at the expense of their main enemy - the same 
incentive that prompted adoption of "cash and carry" instead of "em¬ 
bargo" when the present war broke out. 

C PEN REPRESSION AHEAD 

Today, New Deal reformism has accomplished its essential task: 
heading-off of the workers’ struggles arising out of the '29 crisis, 
and preparation for a renewed boss offensive on both national and 
international fronts. This was net done without severe losses. Ef¬ 
fective unionism was forced through in steel, auto and other long- 
unorganized industries; a tradition of struggle was created among 
wide and hitherto untouched strata; in Detroit, especially, workers' 
action succeeded in holding hack war-tempo speed-up and rationaliza¬ 
tion to a considerable degree. 

But essentially the period of fencing is over* New Deal cen¬ 
tralization is showing another role today. The investigation of the 
NLRB is one step in this direction; during its first phase, the 
Board had to be stocked with ’liberals" acceptable to labor, and now 
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must be purged of those who take their liberalism seriously. Whe¬ 
ther the NLRB survives in amended form or is replaced by a like cen¬ 
tralized apparatus, the machinery will be used for strike-breaking. 

Already, through Supreme Court decisions, the company union is 
legalized in renovated form. The RBI, injunction, anti-trust act 
have all been used in a campaign against the Building Trades Depart¬ 
ment of the AEL, for example. On a state field, laws forbidding 
sympathy strikes, secondary boycotts, jurisdictional strikes, etc, 
are passed in an increasing number of states. The sit-down has been 
outlawed, and this outlawry will be enforced with increasing vigor. 

That the political labor movement will be next is indicated by 
the return of the raid-technique against both CP and SP under the 
aegis of the Dies Committee. (1). In the meantime, the unemployed 
movement has been the hardest-hit. WPA wage-cuts constituting a di¬ 
rect slash in skilled labor standards were made, and the result-- 
ing struggle suppressed. PDR's ''You can't strike against the govern¬ 
ment", enforced by FBI persecution of militants, use of the Hatch 
Act against WPA strikers, and the recurrent slashing of relief on 
both national and local scales, indicates the bourgeois road. 

M-DAY 

Essentially, this is the road to a ruthless war dictatorship o- 
ver labor. The outbreak of the European war represented a victory 
for the U.S., which was able at the same time to use Germany-USSR as 
a hammer against Britain, and to prepare intervention against the 
USSR with itself on top. But it also opened a period of crucial im¬ 
portance for the U.S. In pursuance of its drive to conquer the mar¬ 
kets of Asia, the U.S. bourgeoisie must enter the war itself. 

The Industrial Mobilization Plan, organizing the entire national 
industry for war, has been simplified and brought to date, "emphas¬ 
izing the use of existing agencies" (Hews, 3/10/39), The chairman 
of the War Resources Administration will be an industrial czar, with 
special divisions to handle plant, raw material, power, fuel, trans¬ 
port, labor, and (strange fruit of decay) a division to coordinate 
the other divisions. Even the AEL protested mildly when no labor 
representative was added to the Y/ar Resources Board that drew up the 
final plans. 

At the October regional NAM meet, Midwest manufacturers were 
told to expect experimental orders from M-Day agencies, and to get 

(1) Strife around the Dies Committee obscured one important fact: 
The final report of the Committee was admittedly written by the 3 
New Deal members of the Committee* As far as labor is concerned, 
there is essential unity in aim; but the "Dixie Demagogue's" report 
would have been too strong a dose to put over. 
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in touch with older workers who had been laid off, for quick mobili¬ 
zation* Social security plans for a quick draft, and preparations 
for M-Day are an old story. The government will be able to punish 
strikes as mutiny, and has a centralized national machine to do it 
with. Workers who show discontent can be shifted from "deferred" to 
regular conscription - sent to the front. 

But this system is to be clamped down on toilers at a low level 
of existence. In Chicago, average wage-workers’ income was $1436 a 
family a year, and the national farm income ran $1094 average in ’38 
(1). It is to be clamped down on a population that, judging from e- 
vents abroad, will resist the war and war hysteria far more than in 
1914. It will for this very reason be enforced far more brutally 
than in 1914, and is more apt to result in head-on clashes. 

"Democracy", even for non-labor groups, will be gone with the 
wind. Already such significant signs as the shutting of Townsend 
off the air, the collapse of Ham-and-Eggs at the fall elections show 
that the bourgeoisie intends to take no nonsense from its too-liber- 
al agents. Newsweek Magazine reports that the FBI is "scrutinizing" 
foreign-language papers in search of "spy communications". In plain 
English, an anti-alien terror is being prepared. 

THE U.S.S- THE UNIONS 

The attitude to AFL-CIO unity is again a sign of the approaching 
storm. On one side, the government holds the "unity" slogan in re¬ 
serve as a possible rallying-point in case the burocracies lose 
their grip. On the other, it uses the division to smash into both 
unions. Where the bosses repeatedly brought in the AFL, as in the 
electrical industry, to smash CIO organizing drives, today the buil¬ 
ding trades a£e menaced by dual unionist CIO invasion of the field 
at the very time when they are under fire. 

U.S* bourgeois policy to the union split is divided. While the 
effect of a single united class-collaborationist machine might go 
far to haul the workers into war, on the other hand the split makes 
possible playing of labor against itself, use of jurisdiction dis¬ 
putes for strike-breaking and regulation of unions, and divides the 
militants. The U.S. recognizes that a united burocracy might keep 
the workers in check better; but it is uncertain how far any buro¬ 
cracy can keep them in check. For the present, it utilizes the div¬ 
ision, and holds itself on record for "unity", in case of need. 

(1) These figures are certainly doctored. Income for wage-workers 
includes all sorts of special cases where a family includes 2 or 3 
highly-skilled workers, as well as categories not part of the prole¬ 
tariat at all. The farm figure is for "families living on farms", 
and includes strata miles over the average dirt farmer, to say no¬ 
thing of tenants and ’croppers. It is safe to say that both income- 
ranges are far below these figures. 
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FASCISM 

The New Deal reformist period entailed a drive against the petty 
strikebreaking agencies that had long been used as light auxiliaries 
by the bourgeoisie. Heralded as a gain for labor, this was actually 
a clearing-out of forces too weak to handle large labor upsurges, in 
favor of a national state-controlled strike-breaking force. 

It did not eliminate the bourgeois extra-legal arm, but forced 
it to centralise into semi-fascist vigilante outfits like the Asso¬ 
ciated Farmers, or semi-fascist social movements like the Christian 
Fronts, etc of the Coughlin movement, (1) The bourgeoisie anticip¬ 
ates that struggles to come may force it past a Daladier-type dicta¬ 
torship and create a crisis in which Fascism will be the only resort 
( 2 ). 


The present prosecution of Christian Fronters in N.Y. and Silver 
Shirts in Chicago is net an attack on the basic movements; an inves¬ 
tigation of the Associated Farmers, for example, was shelved in Con¬ 
gress, and no attempt is made to prove Coughlin’s certain involve¬ 
ment in the N.Y. case. The bourgeoisie knows that in such a highly 
industrialized country, the imposition of Fascism will be especially 
difficult, that the size of the country alone will impose a titanic 
task for Fascist regulation. The Fascist movement cannot be brought 
forward for even such a fairly-rapid development as in Italy; its o- 
pen wing must be kept off the national stage until the moment when 
it is desperately needed, and then developed with the speed that U.S 
communications and advertising technique makes possible. 

U.S. bourgeois policy may be summed up: militarization to smash 
labor, and smash labor in order to militarize. Its course in this 
direction will be more rapid than in any major country to date. 

THE INTER-BOURGEOIS EIGHT 

B - The tendency of capitalism toward concentration of ownership and 
control has led to control of economic life by a few giant indust¬ 
rial-banking oligarchies. These groups are forced into fierce com¬ 
petition with each other, but they remain part of the same bourgeois 

(1) An expose of Christian Front leaders in N.Y.-, by the now-defunct 
Record, proved the greater part of them to have come from the very 
semi-criminal grouping from which the Berghoffs traditionally re¬ 
cruited their men, and not a few from the ranks of active scabs. 

(2) To say that the bourgeoisie will withhold Fascism for this or 
that reason of policy, that it will hold it off till after the war, 
etc, is to say that the bourgeoisie can time its crises. The capit¬ 
alist class has no love for the super-burocracy, centralization of 
graft, etc; when it adopts Fascism, it does so because nothing else 
is possible for it if proletarian revolution is to be avoided. 
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national economy, united, not only against labor, but in the last 
analysis against rival imperialist nations. Their differences are 
in the end as to how and when to achieve the common goals of the ca¬ 
pitalist economy as a whole. For example, there are some bourgeois 
units doomed to destruction under Fascism; but they will not have a 
permanent anti-fascist line. They will strive to put it off at the 
expense of other groups, but when the question is posed of bourgeois 
vs. workers rule, they will resort to Fascism as swiftly as any. 

But within this common necessity, the inter-bourgeois struggle 
grows ever more intense. Every expansion cf the U.S. domain must 
add the contradictions of the new area tc the sharpening contradic¬ 
tions at home, add the revolutionary potentialities of a new situat¬ 
ion to those cf the U.S. itself. The U.S. bourgeoisie is faced with 
more and more complicated situations, in which its interests are e- 
ver more divergent. Differences on when and how to strike and when 
and how to "appease" become more sharp. Where in the progressive 
period, bourgeois differences acted to promote the common bourgeois 
aims, today they act to disrupt. 

The bourgeois groups in the U.S. are loosely-knit in relation to 
development in other imperialist nations. The two most powerful, 
the Morgan and Rockefeller systems, are respectively an assemblage 
of semi-autonomous systems, and a relatively small group whose power 
is derived from the backing of other less strategically-placed grou¬ 
pings. The fight within the U.S. bourgeoisie is not only between 
Morgan and Rockefeller, but also within them and between groups hav¬ 
ing a large measure of independence from either one (l). 

NEW ALIGNMENTS 

The bourgeois struggle in the reformist period was essentially 
over the road to war, suppression of labor and political and econom¬ 
ic consolidation of the U.S. empire. The New Deal put the organiza¬ 
tion of the country for war and the economic consolidation and 
spread of empire first, and staved off the workers and colonial mas¬ 
ses with the double-edged "reforms" already noted. In this it rep¬ 
resented the general interest of the U.S. bourgeoisie while the Mor¬ 
gan group, handicapped by heavy interests in such unhealthy spots as 
U.S. farm credit and the British axis, suffered repeated defeat. In 
contrast to the preceding period, the New Deal represented a period 
cf decisive control by the Rockefeller group. 

But as far as the general capitalist aims are concerned, this 
period is closing. The problems of war preparation and empire con¬ 
solidation and suppression of labor are today brought to a head in 

(1) In the 1924 election, for example, Davis, a Morgan man with Du¬ 
Pont leanings, opposed Coolidge, whose cabinet was dominated by Mor- 
gan-Mellon. Thus the inter-bourgeois fight went on within the cadre 
of one group. This degree of consolidation vanished with the crisis. 
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imperialist war, The main divisions on past policies are dead let¬ 
ters, since the oarrying through of the winning policy has presented 
a new situation. But the sources of these divisions (1) are as act¬ 
ive as ever# 


MAJOR SPLIT COMING 

It might appear that the Bourgeoisie is in a position to solidi¬ 
fy, if life itself has wiped out the past differences# But the de¬ 
cay of capitalism makes this impossible. As conflicts sharpen in 
the economic field, the U.S# bourgeoisie disintegrates further and 
loses in ability to act unitedly. Though the main camp's roads may 
run together for the time, this is merely a prelude to a new and ev¬ 
en deeper split on policy which will carry the atomization further. 

The main fights of the last period have been those of small 
groups with little in common, against a fairly-general policy. In 
embargo vs, cash-and-carry, sectional interests such as are repres¬ 
ented by Clark and Glass, and poorly-integrated outfits like Ford, 
McCormick and part of Little Steel found themselves in opposition to 
a policy supported by the bulk of U.S. industry. The trade-pact di¬ 
spute has not yet been openly raised above a struggle cf s,mall or 
sectional interests, but it will probably go beyond this. There is 
no bourgeois unanimity that can let one major group leave the power 
to make agreements vitally affecting it, in the hands of another. 

Japanese relations present perhaps the most dangerous point for 
the bosses, posing as they do the question of exactly how and where 
to enter the war. But even here the major split in policy has not 
reached the surface. In Chicago, the News, an authoritative Morgan 
organ (2) and the Rockefeller Times have presented about the same 
support to the State Department, though varying in strength. Oppo¬ 
sition has come from the Tribune, a representative of isolated int¬ 
erests incapable of and not trying to formulate a national policy. 

But the very strength of the fight carried on by these isolated 
interests testifies to the support awaiting whichever group winds up 
outside looking in. New England shipping, Missouri banking and Ford 
motors can unite only to oppose; but let a major wing of a decisive 


(1) That is, major divisions of responsible groups capable of formu¬ 
lating and carrying out a national pelicy. For this is needed a 
connection with the main lines of U.S# imperialism. The Morgan out¬ 
fit is the largest concentrate of banking-capital, the life-blood of 
imperialism! Rockefeller gains its strategic position through its 
dominance in oil, which is to U.S, and British imperialisms today 
what rum and the Bible were to the progressive bourgeoisie. 

(2) According to Lundberg, whose system of relating holdings by fam¬ 
ilies is not very accurate. It is certain that local and not very 
important groups also have some say in the policies of the News. 
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group jack them up and run an organization under them, and there 
will he a far more powerful split than that of the New Deal era* 

On the one hand, this forces the bourgeoisie as a whole to push 
war dictatorship faster than would be required by the labor situat¬ 
ion alone and to overstep the limits of prudence. On the other, the 
opposition of a powerful capitalist sector will hold back or dis¬ 
joint sections of the bourgeois plan. In the New Deal, the capital¬ 
ists were successful in hooking the proletariat on to one of their 
own wings; this will be less possible in future, since both wings 
will appear mere and mere openly anti-labor. The inter-bourgeois 
struggle presents another insoluble contradiction in the way of the 
bourgeois drive. 

3-LABOR FACES WAR 

Despite some increase in understanding the role of the capital¬ 
ist state, in unpopularity of the war and the war drive, the princi¬ 
pal political effect of the defeat of the 1936 strike wave was to 
throw the workers into political apathy. The small vote in 1938 and 
slight decline in the ALP vote in N.Y testify that workers did their 
voting with their feet, while there wa9 no corresponding increase in 
revolutionary consciousness. Despite growth of a few centrist out¬ 
fits, the political labor movement as a whole declined sharply. Re¬ 
action to anti-strike laws, unemployed cuts, Federal anti-union act¬ 
ion or Fascist sorties was sporadic in character and easily choked 
by the burocrats. Nowhere was workers' resentment against the war 
crystallized in mass action. 

But in large factories, where the workers' defeat was least (un¬ 
ionization pushed through in steel, auto, etc; contracts of varying 
value forced on many bosses), there has been a definite reaction to 
the boss offensive. Solely on the economic field and largely around 
the question of speed-up, there was a growth of strike action, from 
1938-1939. ’There in July '38, 595 strikes involved 136,000 workers, 
in the same month of '39, 565 strikes involved 365,000 workers - al¬ 
most three times as many. 

Besides the organizing drive in packinghouse, most important 
were the Chrysler and marine situations. In Chrysler, the workers 
gave a splendid example of a defensive action, the slow-down, expan¬ 
ded into a general offensive against lock-out. The strike was sold 
out with some difficulty, but at no time passed the bounds of econ¬ 
omic action. It was further characterized by the practical unity of 
the bosses against it, and the solidarity of auto labor behind it. 

The marine situation, always one of the most politicalized, was 
further developed by the basis of the struggle, the unemployment and 
greater risks of seamen resulting from the war. It spread into a 
fight against war regimentation, but was prevented by the misleaders 
from developing into a really effective struggle. While it has sub- 
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sided for the moment, no lasting defeat was given to marine labor* 

The waterfront revealed clearly the most important problem of 
the U.S, workers. Faced by imperialist war, the only road against 
war-drive speed-up, suppression and high cost of living is in the 
struggle against imperialist war, and its revolutionary solution. 
Here the economic fight is in violent contradiction with political 
apathy. But it also revealed that the proletariat in basic industry 
has the ability and is in a position to fight, 

WEAK SPOTS 


The situation in the skilled trades is very bad. The Federal 
drive on the building trades has not met with serious resistance. 
Union misleaders have successfully steered the struggle into paths 
of court and legal action. This, due at once tc the weak positions 
of the unions, which are tied up in inter-bourgeois fights of con¬ 
tractors and supply companies, and to isolation from the mass of la¬ 
bor, is providing an easy opening for the employers' offensive. 

Despite sporadic struggles against the July cuts, unemployed la¬ 
bor has not shown organized national resistance to government action 
against it. Political apathy hit worst of all in that stratum 
whose struggle is so largely political. Even in Minneapolis, where 
a strong WPA fight was made in July, little resistance was made to 
the FBI repression which followed. 

But Minneapolis also showed a forward tendency. A large section 
of the union movement joined, and gave leadership to the unemployed. 
This tendency to unite across lines has appeared in West Coast unit¬ 
ed action of Bridges and Lundeberg unions, in unity of Iowa AFL and 
CIO unions against the criminal syndicalism campaign, and in the un¬ 
ity in struggle of Illinois PMA and UMWA men. It is noteworthy that 
except in the miners' case, these struggles took place in areas vit¬ 
ally affected by the '34-6 strikes. The miners, moreover, are forc¬ 
ing their leadership to demand action on unemployment. U.S. workers 
or at least a large section of them, have learned the neo4 of solid¬ 
arity of different groups, and how to go about getting it. This is 
no small gain. 

LA BCR FAKER S 


The "leaders' 1 of labor have shown no ability, not only to organ¬ 
ize the struggle of the workers, but even to hang on to their own 
swivel-chairs in the face of bourgeois attack. The Green, et al bu~ 
rocracy in the AFL could answer the FBI attack only by Tobin's boom¬ 
ing of Roosevelt for a 3rd term. At the same time, Lewis, under 
more direct workers' pressure, has denounced the 3rd term and tried 
Uheeler "on the dog" to see what would happen. Essentially, both 
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back the U.S. war drive, and are throttled when that policy tears 
down their own base* 

On the political front, the Stalinists are in full disintegrat¬ 
ion, mostly to the right. Like it, the other large groups have a- 
dopted one shade or other of vulgar pacifism, from the "Keep America 
Out of War" of Thomas and Wclfe, to the "Let the People Vote On War" 
of the Trotskyites. But they have scooped up little of the expected 
gravy. Right groups like the SDP even now openly support the imper¬ 
ialist war. Red-baiting within the labor movement, mostly against 
the Stalinists, grew as the USSR grew weaker* The war aaught -the 
labor lieutenants at low ebb, and has pushed them lower* 

While the unfortunate Stalinists are declining rapidly, the oth¬ 
er outfits have potentialities for growth, but only on the back of a 
national upsurge. Growth of a Labor Party or a labor pacifist move¬ 
ment could only take place to head off a strong proletarian advance* 

MAJOR BATTLES 

The U.S. workers are notably weaker than at the height of a- 
ction in '36, Weaker sections are in rout, and the agrarian and mi- 
ddleclass movements which gave some support have been destroyed. But 
its main base has by no means been defeated. There are signs of ad¬ 
vance, as in marine. It is by no means impossible for a spring up¬ 
surge to develop into a new national strike wave which would politi¬ 
calize and draw in the weaker sections of the class. 

Given the holding of many gains by the basic workers, the more 
open bourgeois repression diminishes the chance of the misleaders to 
head off a developing struggle. If they can make headway against 
the direct boss attack, the workers will find it easier to push past 
and push into action these misleaders, and utilize the contradict¬ 
ions of the imperialist war drive. 

Proletarian resistance to the war in the nations now involved 
has exceeded expectations; the workers entered this war on a plane 
attained only after years in the first World War. This will be true 
of the U.S. as well. While bosses may whip up more of a patriotic 
fever than in England or Germany, its decline will be even faster, 
and the developing conflicts will be sharper and harder to suppress. 

THE MARXIST ROLE 

The coming period, which will bring all class conflicts to a 
head in the imperialist war, bears a decisive character. The U.S. 
has lost its localized character. U.S. workers will cither push on 
to victory or suffer their first decisive defeat. The relations 
within the bourgeoisie, and relation of bourgeois to proletarian arc 
favorable to revolution as in no other capitalist country. The role 
of the revolutionary workers will be exceedingly important. 
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The decisive task of the Marxist is the politicalization of the 
economic or localized struggles which will occur. Only on a politi¬ 
cal basis can a struggle against imperialist war develop and consol¬ 
idate. And this revolutionary politicalization, the change from un¬ 
ion to socialist consciousness, is impossible on any scale without 
the direct intervention of the Marxist force. 

The period finds the Marxist organization in the U.S. at a new 
low. Defeats abroad and at home have furthered the atomization of 
the movement and weakened the vanguard in both numbers and influence. 
These difficulties must be overcome as much as possible in the next 
period* The prospect of a workers* offensive while the bourgeoisie 
resorts to more open repression faces the Marxists with great diffi¬ 
culties, especially as the proletarian advance would remain almost 
entirely on the economic plane for some time. The Communist Workers 
Group may have to play its role while suffering repeated blows from 
the bosses and receiving little aid from the proletariat as a whole. 

NEW FORMS NEEDED 

The use of belt organizations, workers' clubs, progressive 
groups, etc, not only to develop cadre elements but to directly 
spread aspects of the line, must be studied and understood. Contacts 
must be used to spread those sections of the line which they accept 
and are in a position to apply. 

The imperialist war offensive brings our propaganda and agitat¬ 
ional work closer. In war the answer to all questions is basically 
to turn the imperialist war into civil war, and the struggle for all 
demands becomes part of revolutionary defeatism. We must fight ten¬ 
dencies everywhere to separate theoretical analysis from immediate 
mass agitation, to agitate without politicalization, or to theorize 
without practical application. We must fight to carry our positions 
into life at any cost, especially in the basic industries. The 
Communist Workers Group must organize itself to meet bourgeois re¬ 
pression while continuing and spreading its activity. 

"Have the will to build a new party, and all the oppressed will 
come to you", provided that they hear about that will. It is the 
task cf the Communist Workers Group to carry that information to 
them in the form of practical and immediate aid in the coming strug¬ 
gles. 

(Accepted January, 1940J 


AGAINST At- DAYI! 

Eor information and agitation on the war drive in the U.S., see the 
WORKERS BANNER 1ft supplement, "Against Militarization of Industry!" 
Bundle rates for agitational use: 15^ for 20 copies, 25^ for 50 co¬ 
pies. Address all mail to: World Press, 745 E. 43rd St, Chicago. 
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1» We are in a period of feverish war preparation with its accompa¬ 
nying anti-labor drive. The working class is being weakened by the 
imperialist attack on the USSR and the lack of organized resistance. 
The U.S. bourgeoisie is redoubling its efforts to smash the S.U., in 
order the more easily to smash the working class at home. The Marx¬ 
ist force has the job cf organizing resistance to the imperialist 
war drive and acting eb an international rallying center for defense 
of the Soviet Union. 

From all indications, the U.S. working class will try to resist 
speed-up, herding and war-mongering, The almost stationary amount 
of unemployed, despite the promised business upturn has already pro¬ 
voked struggles, and there will probably be mere when the new budget 
goes through. The re-employment cf a section will raise the morale, 
and speed-up and anti-union drive will provoke huge industrial stru¬ 
ggles. 

2. The Marxist force must relate these struggles to the fight a- 
gainst war and anti-Soviet intervention. It must help to raise them 
from an economic plane tc a political one for power. Such is the 
objective task. 

The present size or influence of the Marxist force cannot change 
what it has to accomplish. Our consideration of the problem con¬ 
fronting us must be in terras of how to do it. This is vital, be¬ 
cause we have seen organization after organization interpret the ob¬ 
jective situation to conform to its size rather than solve the prob¬ 
lem by meeting it in its entirity. 

CENTRIST RO 'IDS 

3. There have been attempts to leave isolation on the part of a 
number of small centrist groups. Failing to appreciate the object¬ 
ive situation and the necessity for measuring up to it, they have 
been panicked by the bourgeois onslaught and sought refuge in organ¬ 
izational set-ups. One refuge has been to merge with other groups, 
regardless of program. Thus in numbers and a new apparatus they at¬ 
tempt to sink their old organization. 

Another phenomenon has been the concept of the permanent propa¬ 
ganda united front as opposed to the temporary committee for specif¬ 
ic action. This has essentially been called into being under class 
pressure. Groups try to use such a set-up as fence organizations 
between themselves and the bourgeoisie, to obviate the necessity for 
a real clash with the bourgeoisie in a struggle against war. They 
only increase the helplessness of the groups and the class* because 
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they do nothing decisive in the face of decisive attach* 

The setting up cf paper internationals is a third form of refuge 
Such action attempts to substitute for a political rallying of the 
class, an organizational paper center* Instead of international 
class solidarity against the war, an "international" is waved in the 
face of the working class* 

These all flow from distrust of the masses, cf the ability of a 
Marxist program to rally them. Indeed in some cases they accompan¬ 
ied the abandonment of a Marxist program. These "short cuts" to the 
masses represent an inability to go to the masses, isolation from 
their needs and wants. They make a fetish of formal leadership, and 
avoid leadership in struggle. This is no path to the party, but ra¬ 
ther a fleeing from the task of building one, of the mass struggles 
to come* 

THE FIGHT AGAINST ISOLATION 

4. The need for mass work is no magic formula. To a small group 
with little experience in the class struggle, one of the greatest 
problems is lack of confidence. Added to this is the physical dif¬ 
ficulty of pursuing a rounded line due to lack of forces* The lack 
of cadres exerting pressure on the group makes discipline difficult 
to maintain. Glass pressure is felt indirectly due to isolation. 

These problems can be growing pains, or they can form the basis 
for retreat from the struggle. That depends on whether one fights 
the isclaticn. 

The danger to a small group is not primarily that it will revise 
on paper the theory of the State or even the Marxian position on war 
The danger lies especially in repeating Marxian formulas, while cap¬ 
itulating in life by not struggling. 

Isolation works in 2 ways - not only is the group unable to in¬ 
fluence the class, but the class cannot influence it* Events, dev¬ 
elopments, trends come more slowly. Reaction and analysis is hamp¬ 
ered. To see mass struggles pass the group by, to see opportunities 
for struggle pass the class by, will be the fate of the Marxist 
force as long as it does not influence a large section of the class* 
Such lack is not due to sectarianism, but tc the objective condit¬ 
ions. But to be completely out of working class activity is the 
fate only cf deliberate isolationists and sectarians* 

5. To bridge the gap between size and task, it is necessary to work 
cn the basis that the Marxist group, no matter how small, is the nu¬ 
cleus for the vanguard. Politically, the group must be ready in ad¬ 
vance* It must take up the problems of the U.S. workers in the 
light of how it may influence them. No matter how far it is from 
the struggle, it must be prepared. To give actual leadership in 
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struggle, involvement in mass work is necessary. This is not only a 
road out of isolation. The experience gained strengthens the group 
to further reach out. 

Activity must he given a definite direction, organizationally as 
well as politically. The group must carefully select its field for 
work, and concentrate there. Shifts in concentration must he taken 
up, because of the small size. If a situation suddenly looms up 
elsewhere, politically the group must he prepared, organizationally 
it must he ready to switch. 

6. How does a small group proceed to become a rallying-center? Pro¬ 
paganda group with a mass orientation is the formula that has been 
worked out. But a mere statement of that is not enough, because, in 
this period particularly, groups have broken their teeth on it. To 
guide the line of a small group, it is necessary to elaborate those 
steps on the road in terms of activity of the group. 

IMMEDIATE TASKS 

The first prerequisite is maintenance of a political center un¬ 
der all conditions in order to handle the problems of the class. 
Continuous intervention in the clasB struggle, form depending on 
size, is vital. Steady propaganda, coupled with the use of all op¬ 
portunities for agitational work, is the elementary form of leader¬ 
ship to the class. Steady activity in workers' neighborhoods invol¬ 
ves the planned disposal of the propaganda. The group can establish 
itself in these places so that it is known and its message expected. 

To influence the broad masses with our line and affect the poli¬ 
cy of their organizations, the group must penetrate and build a base 
in mass organizations. This is doubly important, because such con¬ 
tact keeps the group in touch with the class moods and activities. 

To establish a corps of sympathizers and contacts to act as 
transmission belts for the group's material, will both increase dis¬ 
tribution and take some of the burden off its shoulders. To the ex¬ 
tent that the group engages in activity and gets a base, its central 
organ will reflect this and become a better instrument for presenta¬ 
tion of the line. This, however, requires steady work to increase 
the regularity, appeal and influence of the paper. The paper should 
be opened to all workers so that it not only analyses their struggle 
but reports the details. 

And in fine, the masses must be drawn into whatever activity is 
engaged in. Marxists can only gain by this - for the workers are 
the best support and court of appeal for a class struggle line. For 
a small group this is doubly important - its main strength is in the 
line, and theistrength of the line, against all opponents, lies in 
the toiling masses. 

(Accepted February, 1940) 











